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THE POSSIBILITIES OF INTELLECTUAL 
CO-OPERATION BETWEEN NORTH 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The contrast between Latin and Anglo-Saxon has 
been used constantly to support the view that close 
co-operation between the two races is impossible of 
attainment. ‘To many writers there is an essential 
and fundamental antagonism between the basic racial, 
mental and moral traits. 

It is only within comparatively recent years that the 
pseudo-scientific form under which this doctrine has 
masqueraded has been unmasked. That there are 
differences between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
no one will deny, but that these differences involve 
any essential antagonism between the two races is 
without any basis in scientific fact. We are gradually 
acquiring a clearer appreciation of the real strength of 
the people of Latin America and of the contributions 
that they have made, and are making, to the progress 
of western civilization. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


It is a matter of considerable surprise to many to 
learn that the arts and sciences were fostered from the 
earliest period of the settlement of South America. 
In 1551, the first American university was established 
in the Peruvian capital. For more than a century 
after its foundation the University of San Marcos of 
Lima was the center from which radiated the influences 
that led to the establishment of higher institutions of 
learning throughout the central and southern sections 
of the continent. Originally founded by the Spanish 
Crown and placed under the immediate supervision of 
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the Church, these institutions drew their inspiration 
and received their intellectual stimulus from Spain. 
With the emancipation of the colonies from the 
mother country the intellectual influence of other Euro- 
pean countries, notably Italy and France, began to make 
itself felt. The reorganization of South American uni- 
versities, which took place during the early decades of 
the nineteenth century, was undertaken in accordance 
with the dominant French influences of the period. 
These influences to-day still determine the organization 
and method of university instruction in South America. 
Until within comparatively recent years the curriculum 
has been patterned after European models; and even in 
the study of scientific questions the distinctive prob- 
lems of this continent have been neglected. This con- 
dition of affairs has been due in large part to the fact 
that those.members of the university faculties who 
were giving all their time to university instruction 
were recruited from abroad, and the native professors 
followed the standard set by their foreign colleagues. 
/Within the jast two decades, however, a new spirit 
has begun to make itself felt amongst the higher 
institutions of learning of South America. Through 
the influence of anumber of educational leaders, atten- 
tion has been called to the distinctively national prob- 
lems, and especially to the necessity of bringing the 
universities into closer touch with national life. 


RELATION OF UNIVERSITIES TO NATIONAL LIFE 


It is at this point that the influence of the univer- 
sities of the United States for the first time begins to 
make itself felt in South America. The close adapta- 
tion of our higher institutions of learning to the ever- 
changing needs of national life has been held up before 
the Latin-American universities as an example of the 
important part which the university should, and, if it 
is to fulfil its mission, must play in the life of the 
people. With this desire of the Latin-American 
Republics to bring their universities into closer touch 
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with the life of the people there has also come an 
awakening to the fact that the republics of this con- 
tinent, because of the exceptional conditions under 
which they were settled and because of the peculiar 
economic and political conditions that have accom- 
panied their growth, present a group of problems 
different in many respects from those of Continental 
Europe, or in fact, from any other portion of the globe. 
It has taken a long time to make clear the far-reaching 
international obligations involved in this community 
of national problems. The experience of each country 
contains many lessons, positive and negative, by which 
the nations of this continent may profit. Furthermore, 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness growing out of such 
interchange of service will contribute materially 
toward the development of a real continental public 
opinion, the attainment of which will constitute the 
greatest safeguard to the peace of this hemisphere 
and indirectly to the peace of the world. 


DESIRE OF SOUTH AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS TO BE 
BROUGHT INTO CLOSER TOUCH WITH 
THE UNITED STATFS 

As a result of this clearer appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of an interchange of experience in grappling 
with fundamental national problems, there is evident 
a growing desire on the part of educational leaders 
in South America to bring themselves into closer touch 
with the educational system of the United States and 
to foster closer relations with our universities. 

It seems strange, and at first almost inexplicable, 
that we, in the United States, have failed to pay any 
attention to the great currents of South American 
thought. In our ignorance of the real situation in this 
section of the continent we have grouped all the coun- 
tries under the common name of South America and 
have taken for granted that conditions are so primitive 
that no intellectual or scientific movement of impor- 
tance is to be looked for. The vastness of our own 





country has led our universities to devote themselves 
to the distinctively national problems, and little or no 
thought has been given either to our relations with the 
other sections of this continent or to the possibilities 
of securing from them valuable scientific material 
for our own purposes. 

It will probably be surprising to many to learn that 
in each of the countries of Latin America there is a 
group, and in many countries a large group, of earnest 
investigators who have made, and are making, import- 
ant contributions to scientific thought. Until recent 
years these investigators have not utilized the vast fund 
of valuable material which their own countries offer, 
but there is now noticeable amongst the younger gener- 
ation a desire and determination to concentrate atten- 
tion on the distinctively scientific problems of their 
respective countries. We may, therefore, confidently 
look forward to a period of scientific fruitfulness w hich 
will throw a new light on many of the problems which 
are now absorbing the attention of investigators in the 
United States. There is something inspiring in the 
thought of bringing the scientific effort of the Amer- 
ican continent to bear on the great political, social, 
economic and racial problems which confront the 
nations of this hemisphere. 

The discussion of our relations with South America 
has been limited almost exclusively to commercial 
considerations. It has been taken for granted that 
intellectual intercourse would follow on the heels of 
closer commercial relations. We have, therefore, been 
content to postpone the consideration of this phase of 
our continental position until such time as the growth 
of commerce has brought us into closer touch with the 
people of Latin America. 


INTELLECTUAL INTERCOURSE MUST BE STIMULATED 
INDEPENDENT OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


The most cursory examination of the South American 
situation will show that the theory which has guided 
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our attitude is erroneous. Until comparatively recent 
years England has practically dominated South Ameri- 
can trade, yet English intellectual influence has been so 
slight that it hardly deserves consideration. On the 
other hand, France, with but an insignificant commer- 
cial position, has exerted a powerful influence over the 
thought and action of the people of Latin America. It 
is generally supposed that this is due to the close racial 
affinity between the Spanish and thé French. That 
this is not the true explanation is attested by the grow- 
ing intellectual influence of the Germans, who are now 
supplanting the French, solely because of the concerted 
effort which both the German government and the 
German people are making to strengthen their position 
in this quarter of the globe. Germany has been ready 
and anxious to send her officers to reorganize the South 
American armies, and she has shown herself no less 
ready and anxious to send her schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses to reorganize the lower and higher 
schools of these countries. Although German com- 
merce has made great strides, her advance in moral 
and intellectual influence is not to be traced to this 
fact, but rather to the determined effort that she is 
making to place her best intellectual forces at the 
service of the South American republics. 


THE LESSONS OF GERMAN SUCCESS 


There has been much irresponsible talk about the 
designs of Germany on South America. Not only is 
there a lack of any present indication of such designs, 
but even supposing the acquiescence of the United 
States, Germany lacks the elements with which to 
support such amovement The Germans settled in 
South America, while anxious to preserve their German 
traditions, could not be relied upon to support any 
attempt at the extension of German dominion. The 
really significant fact is that Germany’s intellectual 
influence in South America is growing so rapidly, 
especially in the educational field, that German ideas, 
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German culture, and the German point of view now 
dominate the educational system in the more import- 
ant sections of South America. This fact possesses a 
deep and far-reaching significance and constitutes a far 
greater achievement than a territorial foothold. 

Germany’s success contains a lesson of much im- 
portance to the United States. It is evident to 
everyone who.has watched the development of 
national feeling in South America that the time has 
come when we must view our position on this con- 
tinent with a far keener sense of the responsibilities 
which it involves. We must shape our policy not 
merely with a view to the present but with reference 
to our standing amongst our neighbors ten and twenty 
years hence. It is idle to suppose that the constant 
reiteration of our good intentions will satisfy the 
peoples of Latin America. They have to a very large 
extent overcome their distrust of the purposes of 
our government. In its stead there has developed 
a feeling of admiration for the wonderful progress of 
our country, its energy and initiative, and a sincere 
desire to profit by our example. 

This new spirit finds its most distinct expression in 
the almost universal demand for American teachers 
and American educational methods. In the few 
instances in which American methods have been intro- 
duced they have produced most excellent results. 
A remarkable confirmation of this fact was impressed 
upon me while travelling through the northern proy- 
inces of the Argentine Republic. In 1869, President 
Sarmiento, who was a close friend of Horace Mann, 
engaged the services of five or six American teachers, 
and placed in their hands the organization of a normal 
school in the city of Parana. The founders of this 
school are now dead or pensioned, but during the last 
four decades the institution which they established has 
exercised a profound influence on educational methods 
throughout the Republic. This one school has con- 
tributed more than any other agency toward develop- 
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ingarespect for American methods and strengthening 
a desire to profit by American experience. There isa 
real feeling of national gratitude for the teachers 
whose pioneer work served to place the Argentine 
educational system on a higher plane of efficiency. 
When a handful of teachers can accomplish such re- 
sultswe begin to appreciate the far-reaching influenceof 
a concerted and well co-ordinated effort to extend such 


educational service, and the desirability of formulating © 


further plans for the establishment of new and even 
stronger intellectual ties. Three possible lines of act- 
ivity present themselves as a first step in this direction: 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR SERVICE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


First. The better preparation of American teachers 
for service abroad. Both Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines furnish excellent preparatory training for service 
in South America, but the number of teachers avail- 
able is relatively small. Our normal schools would 
do a great service in giving to Spanish a more 
prominent place in their curriculum, and in giving to 
teachers a better idea of the history and civilization 
of these Latin American countries. 

But more important than these changes, which are 
relatively simple and easily effected, is the develop- 
ment of a more ready adaptability on the part of 
American teachers. In this respect the German still 
outranks the American. We are in many ways 
unpleasantly provincial in our attitude toward the 
foreigner and fail to show that ready sympathy with a 
point of view different from our own which has done 
so much to make the German and German methods 
important factors in South American affairs. 


MIGRATION OF STUDENTS FROM LATIN AMERICA 


SECONDLY. We must make a more concerted effort 
to attract a larger number of South American students 
to our normal schools and universities. It is true 
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that much has been done during the last ten years, 
but we have only begun to realize the possibilities of 
service in this respect. To-day the natural trend of 
South American students is still towards Europe, in 
spite of the fact that our institutions offer a training 
better adapted to the conditions prevailing in these 
republics. 

The opportunity now presents itself, as it has never 
presented itself before, for our universities to perform 
a great national service which will do more to draw 
the countries of South America closer to us than any 
one thing that can be done at the present time. Ifa 
group of our larger institutions were to establish a 
series of scholarships for Latin-American students it 
would be interpreted as the clearest indication of the 
good will and friendly feeling of the American people. 
The governments of the South American republics 
are beginning to send students to the United States, 
but the number desiring to come is far in excess of 
the available appointments. The presence of a con- 
siderable body of Latin-American students cannot help 
but benefit our university life. They give to our 
students a closer acquaintance with the point of view 
of the Latin-American peoples and thus destroy many 
of the prejudices that now exist. The personal ties 
formed during the university years serve to prevent 
the recurrence of those misunderstandings which in 
the past have, from time to time, marred our relations 
with the republics of South America. 

In this work the International Bureau of American 
Republics in Washington will be of the greatest service. 
The Pan-American Conference held in Rio in 1906 
adopted a plan for the reorganization of this Bureau 
and as an integral part of this plan provided for the 
establishment of an educational bureau, which should 
serve as a clearing-house of educational information 
for the republics of this continent. The present 
Director, the Honorable John Barrett, is anxious to 
broaden the usefulness of the Bureau wherever pos- 
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sible, and the universities of the country can be 
assured of his cordial support in any plans that they 
may adopt. Heretofore the educational leaders of 
South America have had considerable difficulty in 
securing complete and trustworthy data concerning 
educational methods in the United States. Through 
the Bureau of American Republics the machinery is 
now being devised through which such information 
will be readily and speedily available. 
UNIVERSITY COOPERATION 

TuirRDLY. The establishment of closer relations 
between the universities of North and South America 
and between individual investigators in the various 
scientific fields. 

During an extended tour through South America 
I had the opportunity to discuss with university 
authorities in the different countries a plan for the 
establishment of such closer relations. I found every 
one with whom I spoke not only prepared but 
enthusiastic in their acceptance of any plan that 
would bring them into closer touch with the univer- 
sities of the United States. As a first step, the 
following tentative plan was agreed upon with the 
National University of La Plata, the National Uni- 
versity of Chile, and the University of San Marcos 
of Lima: 


1. To arrange for the exchange of all university 
publications. 


2. The establishment of a Scientific Bureau, the 
duties of which shall be 


(2) To serve as a center of information for 
members of the various Faculties or other 
investigators who may desire data concern- 
ing any subject under inquiry; 

(4) To serve as intermediary between members 
of the university pursuing similar lines of 
investigation; 
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(c) To undertake with specialists the arrange- 
ment of simultaneous investigations on top- 
ics of interest to scientists in both countries. 
By this means monographic studies covering 
similar topics in the various countries can 
be undertaken. 

(¢) To furnish information concerning programs 
of courses, methods of instruction, etc., etc. 


3. The establishment of a ‘‘ Foreign Students’ 
Information Bureau,’”’ whose duty it shall be 
to furnish full information concerning every 
phase of university life, and also to receive 
foreign students, extending them every facility 
upon their arrival. 

4. The inclusion of material relating to the develop- 
ment of American political institutions in such 
courses as Constitutional Law, Administrative 
Law, Political Economy, Sociology and Com- 
parative Legislation. The main purpose of 
this plan is to give to university students some 
notion of existing conditions, and to arouse in 
them such interest as will lead to independent 
investigations. 

This project for university codperation will serve 
important scientific ends. In the first place, there are 
the scientific purposes to be subserved. We have 
hardly begun to appreciate the wealth of scientific 
material which South America affords. I will confine 
myself to the one field of investigation with which 
I am acquainted—the study of political institutions. 
The constitution of the United States has had a 
marked influence on the development of political 
institutions throughout South America, This is par- 
ticularly true of the federal republics, Brazil and the 
Argentine, but it is also true, although to a less 
extent, of the unified states, such as Chile, Bolivia, 
and Peru. The student of political institutions is 
afforded the opportunity of examining the operation 
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of similar constitutional provisions under totally differ- 
ent conditions and is thus able to study the relation 
between constitutional form and constitutional fact 
from an entirely new viewpoint. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE REPUBLICS 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


There is a very common and widespread belief that 
the republics of Latin America have had no constitu- 
tional development worthy of the name, that they have 
passed from revolution to revolution, and that the 
constant instability has prevented any approach to 
orderly institutional growth. It is, therefore, a matter 
of some surprise to the student of political science to 
find in the constitutional history of these countries 
material which throws a flood of light on the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions and their relation to 
inherited political ideas. 

Even the revolutions have a deep constitutional 
significance. In most cases they are the political 
expressions of deeply rooted social changes and must be 
so interpreted in order to grasp their true significance. 
In spite of occasional setbacks, the leading countries 
of South America are developing political institutions 
which, within a comparatively short time, will be as 
firmly established as our own. The occasional up- 
heavals that occur are steps in this process. With 
each year public opinion is becoming more organic 
and is extending its control over governmental affairs. 
As soon as the history of South American countries is 
studied with the same care and detail as of the United 
States, we will find that the political institutions of 
these countries have passed through stages of develop- 
ment quite as clearly defined as those through which 
our own institutions have passed. 

Material of equal value is to be found for the study 
of race problems and racial relations, archeology, 
medicine, hygiene, and public sanitation. In order to 
give to this material its greatest value it is important 
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that investigators in different sections of the country 
should be brought into close relation with one another. 
Through such united effort the contribution of this 
continent to the world’s knowledge will be greatly 
increased and a new spirit of solidarity established. 


PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


The approaching Pan-American Scientific Congress to 
be held in Santiago, Chile, in December 1908, furnishes 
the opportunity to our universities to show, through 
their participation in the work, that they appreciate 
the possibilities involved in closer codperations for the 
solution of the many scientific problems that we have 
incommon. ‘The cordial and fraternal spirit in which 
the invitation to the United States government has 
been extended expresses the desire of the people of 
Latin America for a closer and more fruitful commu- 
nity of action with the people of the United States. 

This Congress has heretofore been exclusively Latin- 
American. The determination to make it Pan-Ameri- 
can is but one of the many indications that a feeling 
of continental solidarity is gradually making itself felt. 
The personal ties formed between investigators at 
such a gathering will make it possible to undertake 
parallel inquiries in different sections of the continent, 
and it is but reasonable to expect that such inquiries 
will throw a new light on many vexed questions. 
Through this contact, scientific associations in differ- 
ent parts of this hemisphere will be brought into closer 
touch with one another and the activities of all 
rendered more fruitful. This congress will mark an 
epoch in the intellectual relations between the repub- 
lics of the American continents. 

In considering the various plans herewith submitted, 
due weight must be given to the broad national inter- 
ests involved as well as to the immediate scientific 
advantages which they present. International rela- 
tions are to-day determined by the intellectual sym- 
pathies that exist between nations. We draw nations 
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toward us in proportion as we do them service, and 
we are to-day placed in a position to be of incalculable 
service to the peoples of South America. Their 
greatest present need is a better organization of the 
common school and higher educational system. Our 
own experience contains many lessons by which they 
may profit. There is no need to foist our methods on 
them. On the contrary, they are ready and anxious 
to avail themselves of the best that we have to offer. 
At no time in our history have the universities of the 
United States had a better opportunity to do a service 
of national—yes, of continental import. No agencies 
are better adapted to this purpose. 

In the development of this spirit of continental 
solidarity our universities will add another to the 
many national services that they have performed. 
The time is not far distant when the Latin-American 
republics—or at least the more important among them 
—will be powers of real magnitude, whose support the 
United States will require in the realization of those 
ideals of international justice for which our govern- 
ment has so long striven. We cannot hope to have 
their support unless we are able to establish with them 
closer intellectual and moral bonds. The spirit of 
continental unity which we must try to establish does 
not imply the. slightest antagonism toward Europe or 
against European institutions. It is simply the recog- 
nition of the elemental fact that America can best 
make her contribution to the world’s progress by 
addressing herself primarily and with unity of purpose 
to those national and international problems that are 
either peculiar to this continent or for the solution of 
which conditions are peculiarly favorable. The repub- 
lics of this continent will thus best make an adequate 
return for the inheritance which they received from 
Europe. 
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